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that, once the transports had sailed from Beyrout,
renewed troubles would break out in the Lebanon :

* In insisting/ he wrote, c upon the evacuation of Syria
by the French we have taken upon ourselves a very great
responsibility, and as it will have been on the strength
of my representation that our Government will have
based its opinion, or at all events as it will be on me
that all the blame will fall if any disaster occurs, I am
naturally very anxious.*

It was his constant persuasive pressure on General
Beaufort which induced that gallant, but not un-
reasonable, soldier to realise that the withdrawal of
his troops, so far from being a slur upon French
honour, would be a superb demonstration of la
mission civilisatrice de la France. This pressure was
supported by stronger language held by Lord Palmer-
ston in Paris. The troops were withdrawn.

Yet when, twenty-three years later, a British ex-
peditionary force landed in Egypt, not all the blandish-
ments of the Quai d'Orsay could induce Lord Dufferin
or Downing Street to agree that their withdrawal, on
the analogy of that of the Syrian expedition in 1861,
would be a fine international gesture. Lord Dufferin
replied that British troops would only be withdrawn
from the Nile when internal order had been assured.
They are there to this day.

On his return to England he was warmly con-
gratulated upon the success of this mission not only
by the Prime Minister but by the Queen herself.
Stimulated by these eulogies and by the excellent press
that he received, he decided for a while to become an
English squire. He went to Melton accompanied by